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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Arapaho. By Alfred L. Kroeber. (Bulletin of the American 

Museum of Natural History,- Volume XVIII, Part I. ) New York : 

1902. 8°, 150 pp., 31 plates, 46 figures. 

The author of this paper, now holding the chair of anthropology in 
the University of California, is one of that enthusiastic body of younger 
workers who have had their training under the able direction of Dr Franz 
Boas. The present brochure summarizes the results of recent investiga- 
tions among the three branches of the Arapaho living respectively in 
Montana, Wyoming, and Oklahoma. The first thirty-five pages are de- 
voted to a general description of the tribe ; the rest treats of " Decorative 
Art and Symbolism," concerning which the author has already published 
two shorter papers. 

Some introductory statements need qualification. We are told that 
the Arapaho have generally been at peace with the Kiowa and Comanche 
and at war with their other neighbors, and that their men have generally 
been described as particularly reserved, treacherous, and fierce. The 
Arapaho have had an alliance with the Cheyenne from an early traditional 
period. These two carried on bitter war with the Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Kiowa Apache until 1840, when peace was made, since which time the 
five tribes have usually acted together. In all their dealings with the 
whites, however, the Arapaho and Kiowa Apache as a rule have stood for 
peace and friendly accommodation, while the others have been hostile and 
unruly until compelled to terms. The tribal sign for the Wyoming body 
is inadvertently given as meaning "father" instead of "mother." In 
explanation of the fact that they have the same word for " white man " 
and for " spider," it might be stated that the word means, etymologically, 
"skilful" or "expert." The author is right in inferring that the di- 
vergence of the Cheyenne from the main Algonquian body is compara- 
tively recent. It is but little more than a century since they lived on 
Red River of the North, in close touch with the Ojibwa and Cree. 

Several pages are given to a discussion of the relative position of the 
Arapaho language among the western Algonquian dialects, together with 
a list of bands and a table of kinship terms. The author asserts that 
"there are no clans, gentes or totemic divisions among the Arapaho," 
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unless possibly among those of Montana. (In a recent personal letter he 
makes the assertion positive for the California tribes generally. ) This is 
a strong statement, and the present reviewer is not able to say how correct 
it may be for the tribe in question, but it agrees with what he knows of 
the Kiowa, and with what Gatschet and Hale have recorded of the Kla- 
math and Blackfeet. On this subject it is about time to accept the testi- 
mony of men in the field, even though it may not agree with the Morgan 
theory of fifty years ago or with the comfortable settlement of desk phi- 
losophers. Where the clan system exists in fact or tradition it is so much 
a part of tribal life that it cannot escape the notice of the investigator. 
It was general over large areas, but was not universal. 

The troublesome mother-in-law tabu, which is found among perhaps 
all the tribes of the plains and which forbids a man to speak to his wife's 
mother or ever to come into her presence, is not to be canceled by the 
simple gift of a horse. If the burden could be lifted by the giving of 
ponies, it is safe to say that the young men would give half they possess 
to be rid of it. The matter rests with the matrons of the tribe and with 
the mother-in-law herself. Should she desire a dispensation, she makes 
a feast to which she invites certain women of authority. She states the 
case, which is fully debated, and if their decision is favorable they author- 
ize her to make a ceremonial robe to be given to the young man as a 
token that the silence is broken ; when she has it finished, after months 
of work, she presents it to him and the tabu is at an end. Some time 
later he reciprocates with a pony for the extraordinary favor thus shown. 
This tabu is as strong today as ever, and within the past week the re- 
viewer has seen an educated Cheyenne, the graduate of a Latin school, 
halt outside a tipi for fear of it. In regard to marriage it might be men- 
tioned that, although the match is arranged by the girl's relatives on the 
basis of a certain number of presents, they usually consult her own wishes 
in the matter. The custom in vogue among the crowned heads of Europe 
does not always prevail among Indians. The so-called purchase is merely 
a public ratification of the agreement, and the girl would be ashamed to 
be rated at a cheap price. 

We are told that in recounting their warlike deeds men told the truth, 
because if they lied they would surely be killed by the enemy. A more 
obvious reason is that the liar would instantly be called to account by 
some jealous warrior who knew better. 

The general impression which we derive from a study of the portion 
devoted to decorative symbolism is that the author has mistaken the 
vagaries of individuals for the genuine system existent in the tribe. This 
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is due largely to the fact that we have been so long taught to believe that 
the Indian is a man of mystery that we find it hard to realize that he 
does anything for mere amusement or to gratify his artistic taste. There 
is a complex and far-reaching Indian symbolism, but it is not usually re- 
corded upon such things of every-day use as moccasins, knife pouches, 
and parfleche cases, but upon the sacred and ceremonial things — the 
rattles, drums, gaming implements, and dance costumes, none of which is 
here represented. As among ourselves, most of this symbolism is in the 
keeping of the priests and sacred societies. Every Indian on the plains 
knows that a certain pictured Maltese, cross means the morning star, that 
a sort of tadpole figure means a flying bullet, and that a succession of 
half-circles means horses traveling. Much beyond this he cannot go, and 
when asked to explain the lines or bangles or fringes on a moccasin or 
parfleche, if he be honest, he will say: "They mean nothing — they 
look pretty that way. ' ' If anxious to convey a sense of his own impor- 
tance as an interpreter of the occult, he can find a meaning for every- 
thing, no matter how incongruous the association. 

The author, while believing that everything is a symbol, evidently 
has his own misgivings at times as to the interpretation. Of an awl case, 
said to represent a lizard, we are told (page 85): "Here, as in other 
cases, the particular animal represented could not well be recognized, 
even by an Indian, and that this awl case represents a lizard, and not a 
snake or fish or rat, is a matter of the individual purpose or interpretation 
of the maker. Perhaps even a distinct motive or intention for this sym- 
bolism was lacking in this person's mind." Again, on a knife-case 
(page 87), "the symbolism is so incoherent that it must have been sec- 
ondary, in the mind of the owner, to decorative appearance. ' ' 

On page 125, after a description of a bag with various patterns inter- 
preted as roads, mountains, hills, tents, and ashes, we find : " The fringe 
on the bag represents niitcaantetainani, what we do not know ; that is, 
objects out of our possession, or various things too numerous to mention. ' ' 
On another bag (page 130) certain colors represent respectively the 
earth, paint, and daylight, and " also represent all existing objects of those 
colors. ' ' It must be evident that this is not a system. 

In speaking of the obvious inconsistency of the interpretations, the 
author instances a single figure which was variously explained as "the 
navel, a person, an eye, a lake, a star, life or abundance (hiiteni), a 
turtle, a buffalo wallow, a bill, the interior of a tent," and says that if the 
investigation had been carried farther "it is probable that the known 
number of meanings attached to this symbol would be still larger. ' ' He 
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concludes (pages 144-45) : " I* thus appears that there is no fixed system 
of symbolism in Arapaho decorative art. Any interpretation of a figure 
is personal. Often the interpretation is arbitrary. . . . Where such a 
wide variability exists and where every individual has right to his opin- 
ion, as it were, it follows that it is impossible to declare any one interpre- 
tation of a given ornamental design as correct or as incorrect. Even the 
maker or possessor of an article can give only his personal intention or 
the signification which he individually prefers. ' ' 

We are forced to dissent as radically from the conclusion as from the 
premises. While believing that the majority of the designs here repre- 
sented have no meaning whatever, but are purely ornamental, we know 
that there is a fixed and recognized system of symbolism among the 
Arapaho and that this system exists and is identical in its general prin- 
ciples among all the tribes of the plains. It finds expression not only 
in design, but also in color, material, and objective arrangement. It is 
seldom depicted, however, upon things of daily utilitarian purpose, but 
rather, as we have said, upon the things of sacred and ceremonial use. 
While it is true that in these later days of the peyote and the Ghost- 
dance every young man is ambitious to be a dreamer of dreams and to 
record his visions or his imaginings in some pictograph form, yet the 
record will always be in accord with the general system and consistent in 
its analysis. 

He may represent a river by a wavy stripe or by a short line, accord- 
ing to the time or surface space at his disposal, but it will always be blue 
or green, the Indian symbolic color for water. If he depicts a star it 
may be as a diamond or a circular disk, but if he means the morning star 
it will always be some kind of cross. If he means a dragonfly the design 
will be recognized as such in every tribe from Canada to Texas, and will 
everywhere suggest the same underlying idea of swift flight and agility in 
evading a pursuer. The whole design will be as consistent in its parts as 
a well told story. 

The subject is the deepest in all Indian life, and the full explanation 
is to be gathered only from priests and adepts after long acquaintance 
and aided by detailed observation of some great tribal ceremony, supple- 
mented by a study of the sign-language and pictographs of the plains 
tribes, the totem poles of the northwest coast, the Aztec codices, the 
Midi rolls of the Ojibwa, and the Walam Olum of the Lenape. When 
thus investigated it will be found that there was a well-defined system of 
symbolism practically identical over half a continent. 

There are several good pieces of ceremonial description, which show 
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close observation and investigation. Notable instances are the sacred -bag 
ceremony of the women in connection with the making of a buffalo robe, 
and the ceremonial finishing of a decorated tipi. In such case the ritual 
is conducted by the women, and includes prayers, libation, circuits, and 
feasting, all under the direction of the priestess of the rite. The more 
we can get of such material the better. The numerous illustrations, in- 
cluding several colored plates, are all reproduced from specimen objects 
obtained in the tribe, and are fully up to the high standard maintained 
by the American Museum of Natural History. James Mooney. 

Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency, Oklahoma, 
January 15, igog. 

The Night Chant. A Navaho Ceremony. By Washington Matthews. 
(Memoirs of the American Museum of National History, vol. vi. 
Anthropology, vol. v. Publications of the Hyde Southwestern Ex- 
pedition.) New York : 1902. 4°, xvi + 332 pages, 8 plates, 19 
figures. 

It is not an easy task to review in a few lines a work of such impor- 
tance that it must be accorded a leading place among the most notable 
contributions to our knowledge of Indian ceremony. For nearly forty 
years Dr Matthews has been an investigator of American ethnology, his 
first inspiration having been gained, like that of Bourke, Corbusier, Clark, 
and Scott, while serving in the United States Army on the Indian fron- 
tier. His Ethnography and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians (1877) is 
now a classic in ethnologic literature and stands as our only scientific 
authority on an otherwise almost unknown Siouan tribe. For several 
years he served in the medical corps of the Army at Fort Wingate, New 
Mexico, where, largely by means of his own limited resources, he followed 
the interest aroused in him among the tribes of the two Dakotas, and pre- 
sented from time to time the results of his studies among the Navaho, one 
of our most populous as well as least spoiled tribes. 

The many obstacles encountered in gathering the material which forms 
the present monograph, only the student who has pursued investigations 
of a kindred nature can appreciate ; but perhaps only the author himself 
knows of the difficulties which had to be overcome, during years of phy- 
sical infirmity, in analyzing and interpreting these mysteries of primi- 
tive belief. 

The Night Chant, in addition to being the most popular ceremony, is 
one of the most important rites of the Navaho tribe, for " nearly all the 
important characters of the Navaho pantheon are named in its myths, 



